WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
their strategically important islands in the Pacific was Japan's first
consideration.
The war of 1914 gave the Japanese their opportunity. So Japan
joined the Allies in the first Great War, turned the Germans out of
China, and obtained her strategic islands in the Pacific as the price of
her support. They were very necessary to her for her eventual main
struggle with U.S.A. and Britain, with Hong-Kong, the Philippines,
and Singapore as the big prizes. Only when they were in her grasp
could she feel really secure and govern Asia. In the meantime, in
those pre-^14 days, she was learning German military and British
naval methods, and many other things besides from anybody who had
anything to teach which might be useful to her. And she was a star
pupil, saying little or nothing but always studying and learning, with
an amazing aptitude for assimilating knowledge from the art of war
and the science of economics to skill at games, such as tennis and golf.
Nor has anything been more remarkable than the consistency with
which Japan has pursued her ultimate aim, the domination of Asia.
Much was written by Homer Lea and others at the very beginning of
this century about the Yellow Peril. It is strange how little was
written after that Peril really became imminent. Poor Europe, she
has been too distracted by her own suicidal conflicts to pay the atten-
tion which was due to the threat to her agelong predominance as a
continent.
Though I was happy in Japan, I cannot say that I ever liked the
Japanese themselves, and when I was leaving the country I took care
to avoid looking out of the window and seeing Fujiyama, which,
according to superstition, would mean returning there. There was
scarcely a British or other foreign resident in that part of the world
who did not infinitely prefer the Chinese on almost every count, from
honesty in trade to the personal virtues. So far as the men were con-
cerned, I personally liked my body-servant To Tanaka, another Tanaka
(Ginosuke) who had been educated at Oxford and was President of
the International Club in Tokio, and a couple, whose names I have
forgotten, with whom I played a good deal of tennis at that time.'
Nevertheless one could not but feel considerable respect for the older
Japanese, the descendants of the Daimyo and Samurai class who had
been brought up in the courteous and, heroic traditions of old Japan.
Of such were Tokugawa, the son of the last Shogun who was Presid-
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